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THE SICK GIRL. 


Louisa was too sick to cry, so she was much too sick 
to laugh, or even to smile, but looked very grave all the 
time. ; 
There was a family, in which were two little children 
of four years old, one was black, and the other a mulatto. 
These children frequently ran in to Mrs. Vicars, and she 
was very kind to them, and would often give them bread 
and milk, for they were poor. They were frolicksome, 
and loved to dance and sing. 

One day these children were permitted to go up stairs 
and see the sick child, Little Sally, the black girl, jump- 
ed about in sport, and thought it dancing, but Olivia, the 
mulatto, really danced beautifully, and the poor sick dar- 
ling looked at them and smiled. 

After that, Louisa’s grandma used to let them come in 
every day and dance as long as it amused her to see them. 
Louisa recovered slowly, after a tedious illness. 

Frank Russel went to school, and when his little sister 
was old enough, she went with him. 

He loved his little sister very much, and he always led 
her to school and walked back with her. They played 
together a great deal. In pleasant weather they ran about 
out doors, and when it stormed they played in the house 
hide and go seek, and puss in the corner, &c. In sum- 
mer they worked in their little gardens, and in winter 
they made snow balls, or amused themselves by sliding on 
the ice. 

‘Louisa was as good about speaking the truth as her 
brother Frank. . 

One day, a lady who was staying with her grandmoth- 
er, told Louisa that she had been a very good girl, and 
she should give her something pretty. 

Now Louisa’s grandmother did not give her pretty 
things for being good, for she told her that she ought to 
be good because she had good instruction, and she would 
be rewarded for it by feeling happier when she did right, 


God loved her. 

When the lady told Louisa she would give her some- 
thing pretty, because she had been so good, Louisa an- 
swered, ‘I have not been good at school, I was naughty 
to my mistress.” She told the truth, though she knew 
she should lose the pretty things; and we hope she has 
now learnt to behave well in school, for her good teacher 
takes a great deal of pains with her, and she ought not to 
be troublesome, and make her grandmama sorry. 

[Real Stories of Real Children. 








Rloral Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 


Who does not feel his heart beat exultingly at the first 
snow storm? Who loves not to see the fairy-like flakes, 
softly descending, like children chasing each other at 
play? driven hither and thither by a sudden gust of wind, 
and, after a chase and a frolic, softly falling upon its sis- 
ter flakes, to lie there till some rogueish boy seizes it and 
» its neighbors to make a round, hard, snow-ball. How de- 
lightful to wake up of a cold winter morning, and, looking 
out of the window, to see the ground covered with a robe 











{ of glistening white! The trees, how beautiful they are, 


in their jewelled attire! diamonds, richer than the Queen 
of England possesses, adorn every branch, and the deli- 





and knowing that she pleased her grandmother, and that 


cate twigs have ear-rings of the same brilliant jewel. Sure- 
ly nature is a beautiful mother, so splendidly to adorn her 
children, while man sleeps, unconscious and inactive. 


So thought Alice Gray, as, rising early one clear, cold 

morning in January, she looked out upon the scene we 

have just described. The meadows, as far as her eye 

could see, the hills in the distance, her father’s garden, 

and fruit trees, and the elm over her chamber window, 

were all covered with the same beautiful robe of spotless 

white. Alice was an enthusiastic lover of nature, in all 

its beauties; and, after gazing in delight upon the scene, 

she called to her cousin Florence, who was still sleeping 

soundly— 

“Florence! Florence! Don’t lie there, wasting the 

time in dream-land, when this waking world is so beauti- 

ful. Jump up, and I will show you what the fairies, with 

Jack Frost at their head, have been doing.” 

The sleeping girl, thus suddenly awakened, seémed lit- 
tle inclined to obey her cousin’s injunction. She opened 

her eyes languidly, and said, in not a very amiable tone, ° 


** How could you wake me up, Alice? I was having 
such delightful dreams. I thought myself back in Phila- 
delphia, and was just going on a sleigh-ride, with a most 
delightful party.” 

‘* Well, Florence dear, don’t be cross with me, for I 
have only wakened you from dreams to find them realiz- 
ed. It has been snowing all night. It will be grand 
sleighing, and we will certainly have a country sleigh- 
ride, which, I’ll engage, will be equal to those they have 
in Philadelphia. But do jump up now, for I want you to 
admire this scene with me.” 

Florence seemed inclined to leave Jack Frost, and his 
works, as well as her cousin, and to take another nap; 
for, the truth to tell, she found it hard to break up her 
city habit of rising late, even to admire the beauties of na- 
ture. But Alice would give her no peace; and she was 
obliged to yicld. After the two cousins had sufficiently 
admired the snow-covered hills, and meadows; they de- 
scended to the breakfast room, where the family soon as- 
sembled. George and Frank came in from shovelling 
snow-paths, their cheeks all glowing with the exercise, 
and their spirits raised to the highest possible pitch, by 
the prospect of the fine coasting, skating, and sleighing, 
they were looking forward to. 

** Now Florence!” George exclaimed, ‘* We will show 
you what sort of sleigh-rides we have in the country. 
None of your fashionable ‘ drives,’ with a colored man in 
livery to drive; but a lot of boys and girls in a large 
sleigh with myself for a driver.” 

‘Indeed! that would be an inducement!” replied Flo- 
rence, laughing. “ I should expect it to be my Jast ride, 
for I have no doubt you would take the first opportunity 
to tip us all into a snow bank.” 

“Oh no, cousin Florence !’’ interposed little Nellie, 
the youngest, with whom George was a particular favor- 
ite. ‘George is the best dwiver in town, and he never 
tiped any body over, but old Mrs. Bwown and aunt Nan- 
cy, and that was because aunt Naticy was so thin, and 
Mrs. Bwown so fat that it turned itself over.” 

A general laugh followed Nellie’s speech, caused part- 
ly by her singular pronunciation of Brown and driver, (for 
Nellie could not sound the r s, she always changed them 
to w s,) and partly, by her explanation of the reason the 
sleigh turned over. 

George, however, had no idea of having his favorite 
laughed down, but said: ‘ That’s right Nellie, stand up 

for your brother, and you shall go to ride all alone with 
him some day.’” 

** But let’s settle something about our sleigh-ride now,” 
said Frank, who was always for doing things up at once. 
** We can make a nice party for tomorrow night. The 
Whitney’s and the Allen’s will go, of course; their broth- 
ers are at home from college, and they will be delighted 
to have some fun, I know. Then you girls,” (turning to 
his sister) “can invite whoever else you want, to make up 
the party.” 

“Very much obliged to your lordship,” said Alice, 
with mock dignity. ‘I thought we were to make up the 
party entirely, but it seems we may invite a few, after 
your friends are provided for. Fortunately, however, 
our friends are the same, and we will not quarrel about it, 
as I did intend, as you say, to invite the Whitney girls, 
and their cousins.” 

** So far then,” said George, ‘‘all’s agreed.” And we 
have only to decide where we’ll go. I think it would be 
a capital plan to stop at aunt Lizzie’s, which is about far 
enough, and have a supper, play Blind Man’s Buff, and— 

“TI hope,” said his mother, “‘ aunt Lizzie is to be noti- 





fied of your plans, and consulted about them; for suppers 
do not provide themselves.” , 


“Oh! there will be no difficulty about that, wife,” said 
Mr. Gray, who wag always anxious to promote his chil- 
dren’s enjoyment, ‘‘I will ride over to-day and speak to 
sister about it, and 1 know nothing would please her more.” 

“Thank you, thank you, father, said Frank and 
George at once ; and this being settled, all that remained 
was to determine who else should be of the party. Sever- 
al pleasant girls were mentioned by Alice, and accepted 
by all. One seat alone remained to be disposed of, and 
Alice said: 


‘“* Now I have one to propose, to whom I am afraid . 


there will be some objection, but I have set my heart o 
inviting her, and cannot be refused. . 
‘“* Who is it? who is it?” several voices exclaimed. 
“‘ Lizzie Adams, the pretty dress maker,’’ Alicereplied. 
Florence looked perfectly amazed at this iiivunce: 
ment. It was so contrary to all her ideas of propriety 


‘tat adress maker should be invited, and it must be con- 


fessed that the boys looked not much better pleased than 
their cousin. They, however, said nothing, but Florence 
could not disguise her feelings, and said : 

** You do not seriously mean to invite that poor girl, 
that works out for her living, to join our party !” 


- “ Yes, but do, my dear cousin, mean to do that very 
thing. Lizzie Adams isa sensible, amiable, and lovely 
girl, andI see no reason why she should be excluded, 
simply because her father’s misfortunes have compelled 
her to support herself. She has been neglected by too 
many of her old friends on this account, and I should like 
to show the girls of Greenbrook that | am not ashamed to 
associate with a dress maker.” 

Florence was silenced, though not satisfied. She 
thought it beneath her to be brought to the same level as 
the ‘ village dress maker,’ and was half inclined to refuse 
to join the party, if Lizzie was invited ; this, however, her 
better judgment prevented her from doing, and she sub- 
mitted, with the best grace she could, to the mortifica- 
tion, inwardly resolving, however, to have nothing to say 
to poor Lizzie. 

The morrow came; the day was fine, the sleighing ex- 
cellent, and the large sleigh, amply provided with skins, 
was ready, at the appointed hour, for the youthful party. 
Frank and George, upon the driver’s seat, looked the per- 
sonifications of happiness, and a merry party it was, when 
the sleigh was filled. ‘The horses,’ as George informed 
the girls, ‘ were the swiftest in town,’ and never did they 
glide over the ground more rapidly than then. Lizzie 
Adams, usually so quiet and pensive, seemed to enjoy the 
fresh air, and the sound of the merry bells, and happy 
voices ; for, as ske said to Alice, ‘‘ it was something quite 
new to her to exchange her close room for a seat in Mr. 
Gray’s beautiful sleigh.” 

Never did the time glide more rapidly, than with our 
young friends. Florence was having a delightful talk. 
with Maria Whitney and Ellen Adams. Alice and Lizzie- 
too seemed quite pleased with each other’s conversation, 
and the boys were laughing and talking among them- 


selves; in fact, they all had quite forgotten that their ride- 


was so near its close, when they. drove up. to aunt Liz- 
zie’s door. 

The bright wood fire, and the warm welcome from aunt 
and cousins, however, quite reconciled them to the change. 
The table, spread with dainties, was in waiting, “ thanks 
to mother’s foresight,” Alice thought; and the young 
people did ample justice to aunt Lizzie’s delicious supper. 
Then, when the table was cleared away, and the large old 
fashioned dining room given up to their use, such an hour 
of fun and frolic as they had! Blind man’s buff was first 
tried. George offered himself to be blinded, and such a 
scampering as followed, as he darted, with outstretched 
arms from one side of the room to the other! And, at 
length, when he caught Florence, and knew her at once 
by her curls, how she pleaded to be excused from blind- 
ing, all to no purpose, and how, after a long time, she 
catches some one, who proves to be Lizzie Adams, much 
to Florence’s chagrin. How all this happened, those of 
my young readers, who have played Blind Man’s Buff, 
will imagine, without any further description. Next ‘ Fox 
and Geese’ was tried with no less success, and the shouts 
of laughter, as goose after goose was caught by the cun- 
ning fox, really made the old walls ring. 

The merriest hour must come to a close; and so did 
this. Once more seated in their ample sleigh, the youth- 
ful party turned their faces towards home. Singing was 
proposed, and Auld Lang Syne, with many other familiar 
tunes were sung by them all. Alice, when they had ex- 
hausted their stock of songs, asked Lizzie, who sat beside 
her, if she would not sing one of her songs alone. After 


a little hesitation she began, and so sweetly did she sing, 





that another and yet another was demanded, till they 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








reached Mrs. Adams’ humble dwelling where they must 
leave Lizzie. 

As she left the sleigh she said, “thank you, thank you 
a thousand times for this afternoon’s pleasure. I shall 
never forget your kindness.” ; 

One after one the young people were left at their own 
homes, and Florence and Alice, George and Frank, were 
all that remained of the party. : 

“* What do you think now of our country sleigh-rides, 
Florence?” seid George, as they drew near their own 
house. 

hink !’’ replied his cousin, ‘I never had such a de- 
lightful time in my life. Our city parties are nothing to 


- be compared to them.” 


‘“‘ And what do you think of our ‘ village dress maker,’ 
cousin Florence?” asked Alice. ‘Is she not worthy of 
being a companion for any of us?” 

Florence, who had enjoyed Lizzie’s singing more than 
any one else, felt ashamed of the part,she had taken, and 
as they drove up to their own door, she resolved in future 
not to be ashamed of having taken a sleigh-ride with a vil- 
lage dress maker. 

e feel it our duty to inform our young readers, before 
we close, that this was not the first nor the second time 
that Lizzy Adams took a ride with George, and his cou- 
sin Florence. Lizzy’s talent for music, which was really 
extraordinary, suggested to Florence the idea of giving 
her the advantage of city instructors, so that the lovely 
girl might lead a more easy life than that of a country 
dress maker. Her attachment to Florence and that of 
Florence to her became so strong before the latter return- 
ed home, that they could not bear to be separated ; and 
when Bforence Grey returned to Philadelphia she was ac- 
companied by Lizzy Adams, who was to spend a year 
with her and to take lessons in music. Such progress did 
Lizzy make that she became in time a great proficient, 
and would have been, I doubt not, been teaching music 
to this day in the beautiful village of Greenbrook, had it 
not been for an unlooked for occurrence which was to 
Florence and Alice a great surprise. George had long 
been an admirer of Lizzy, though unknown to his sis- 
ter, and when she returned to Greenbrook he made known 
to her his preference. Suffice it to say that he was ac- 
cepted, and instead of becoming the village music teach- 
er, she is still known and loved as the talented wife of 
George Grey, Esq., one of the richest men in Greenbrook. 

: M. W. D. 








Religion. 


THE SOWER AND THE SEED. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE. 

A few years since, a man named Birney, left his native 
Ireland to seek a home in America. After various trials, 
he hired himself as a laborer in one of the villages of New 
York. Like many others from the down-trodden Emer- 
ald Isle, Birney had failed to find that home which his 
youthful fancy promised ; he hoped long ere this to have 
had ‘‘ a snug place of rest, to himself entirely,” above rent 
and tithes, and all ready to receive the loved ones he had 
Jeft behind—and when Birney thought of these things, he 
was wont to say his heart ‘ melted like wax within him.” 

But that same heavenly Power which had brought him 
in safety across the ocean, and led him thus far in a for- 
eign land, in ways he did not expect, and to which, as yet, 
he saw no good end, gave him, at the last, infinitely more 
than he had aspired to. That invisible, but ever watch- 
ful Guardian still kept him from the ruin of strong drink, 
from unclean and dissolute habits and companions, from 
derangement, from unpardonable blasphemy, and the fatal 
wiles of the devil. Divine Comforter! to thee be all the 
praise ; so lead, so follow and defend all thy chosen ones. 

Birney went one evening to the sanctuary, that home of 
all, when others fail. He cared little for the religious 
worship ; he wandered in, as he thought, just as he would 
have dropped into any other place where he could feel as 
free to go, and yet find the same quiet time to think over 
his own plans for the future. But here, as hitherto, he 
was led by a way he knew not. As he listened to the 
song of sweet and true, and solemn praise, which intro- 
duced the service, something said within him, ‘‘ Here isa 
good place,” for his heart seemed to find'rest in this union 
even of others, giving praise to the Being on whom all his 
destinies depended, both for time and eternity. As the 
song proceeded, heavenward it seemed to him—his heart 
became more and more softened and subdued. Why 
could he not join in this worship? Why could not his 
heart respond happily to the evidently pure and true, and 
happy spirit of these sacred things? Alas! when Birney 
came to ask himself, such questions, he found how little 
he knew of the true religion! How he had forgotten his 
faithful Creator, who had been about him for good in all 
his wanderings ; how he had been careful and troubled 

about many things all his life, and still found no rest, while 
this one thing, so good, so needful in life and death, had 
been wholly neglected ! 

When the minister rose, and said, in a simple, earnest 
tone, “ Let us pray,” Birney knew not why his own heart 
should so beat, and his knees tremble under him. His 
thoughts seemed to pass with the power of lightning over 
his past life. How entirely without the true knowl- 
edge and heartfelt love of God he had lived! How he 
had cared for none of those things which God commands 
us to seek first! He knew not even how to pray, or what 
to pray for, and when the closing word of the prayer, 











“¢ Amen,” reached his ear, it seemed to Birney as if all 
around had been praying for ‘nothing except mercy on 
him, a-poor lost sinner, that could not pray fur himself.” 
He now thought he would leave the house; but why? 
Where should he go? Would he flee from the presence 
of God? Would he still go on in his life of vanity and 
vexation? Where, thought he, asthe me'ody of holy 
praise again filled the house, “ where can I find any thing 
better than just this for a poor man, either for this world 
or the next?” Meanwhile, the minister had risen again, 
and as he reverently opened the volume of divine truth, it 
seemed to Birney as if the word of the Lord had now met 
him, as it were “‘in. the cool of the day,” and he must 
hear it, saying, as it did to Adam after his first sin, 
“« Where art thou ?” 

Under the pressure of these questions, we leave Birney 
for the present, to introduce an interesting occurrence 
which was meanwhile transpiring in the experience of Mr. 
B., the clergyman who officiated in the evening services 
alluded to. He was a stranger, whom Providence had un- 
expectedly called to turn into this place and preach the 
gospel. ‘‘I obeyed my Master’s call,” said he, ‘ with 
more reluctant, Jonah-like feellngs, than perhaps ever be- 
fore or since, and while I preached, and prayed, and sung, 
never did I experience less hope of success. Why am 1 
sent here, I was often tempted to ask, thus to labor in 
vain, and spend my. strength for nought? To the very 
last my heart failed me, and with these impressions I left 
the place. Butnever,” added he, with animation, “‘ never 
will [ despair of success again, simply because I see no 
fruits, and experience no happy zeal at the time.” The 
reader will ask no other reason for these words of Mr. B. 
than the facts disclosed in the sequel. 

It was about four years after the evening lecture above 

referred to, that Mr: B. entered into conversation with a 
man who was taking him to meet the steamboat, from the 
house where he had lodged. They had not proceeded far 
when Mr. B. inquired if he indulged the Christian’s 
hope. 
** And that I do, to be sure!’ replied he; “I was con- 
verted under one Mr. B., and may God bless him! He 
told me the truth, and it’s about four years now till that 
happy day, at the evening lecture, in the town of G. and 
the county of R., in the State of York, I found the pre- 
cious Saviour, poor sinner as { was, and am still,” added 
he with emotion, as he observed Mr. B’s expression of 
joyful surprise. 

** Can it be possible !”” at last exclaimed Mr. B., run- 
ning over in his mind the horror of great darkness which 
oppressed him on that occasion. ‘‘ Why, my good friend, 
I must be the very man, who you say told you the truth at 
that time.” 

** And I am the very man that heard it then; you look- 
ed at me, sure, all the blessed time.” 

** No, my friend, I hardty looked at any one that even- 
ing; I felt as if all 1 said came back upon myself. I 
thought I never did so little for my Master’s cause in my 
life, as that evening lecture.” 

‘And that is all a mistake, sir, God be praised!” 
There was more meaning in these words of Birney than 
at first appeared. He had gone from the religious service 
in the state of mind already described, convicted of sin, 
sensible that his past life was “all in the wrong,” as he 
said, and that the future was sure to be no better, unless 
some change was wrought “in his very soul.” He had 
retired to his lodgings, but not to sleep—not to rest. 
‘“* His heart was in his head that night ;” his pillow seem- 
ed ‘‘ filled with follies and ‘sins, instead of feathers.’’ 


In a word, under the renewing power of the Holy Spir- 
it, he now died unto sin and the world, and began to live 
unto God. He now turned, for the first time in his life, 
directly unto God, the Saviour, with a full confession of 
his sins and a heart-broken cry for relief; and while he 
thought himself “ yet a great way off,” his heavenly Fa- 
ther appeared to bow the very heavens, and come down to 
him in the person of his Son, Jesus Christ, as he had been 
preached to him. A comforter, surely all divine, entered 
the dark dwelling of his thoughts, and showed him the 
way of redemption and peace. A soothing sense of for- 
giving love, like a gentle dew, distilled through every con- 
scious faculty of his soul. This occurred daily, and as he 
went forth to duties meanwhile, there was a newness to 
life in all its walks and relations; and when he looked 
upon the works and the word of God, there was an inspi- 
ration of truth, a beauty of holiness, a harmony and power 
of divine perfections, to which he had ever before been 
blind, but now so plain, so palpable, so ravishing, so glo- 
rious, he had apparently himself become a new creature. 
Birney, after this, gradually found himself, in fact, bound 
by new ties of blessed and eternal love to his fellow erea- 
tures, forgiving, charitable, benevolent, reciprocal, meek ; 
to-God, penitent, obedient, grateful, filial, resigned, and 
supremely devoted. His life had thus far proved the sin- 
cerity and genuineness of his repentance, and the spiritual 
and abiding nature of his faith. 

Birney had also been joined by those he loved across 
the ocean ; had invited them to share with him, not only 
his earthly lot, but his religious experience and spiritual 
treasures; and with gratitude and joy unspeakable, he 
was actually now witnessing the fulfilment of his best 
hopes and prayers in their behalf; himself a loving epistle 
to all, especially to ministers of the everlasting gospel. 
**In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thine hand; for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, this or that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good.” [ Presbyterian. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS.—NO. X. 


LANDING AT PLYMOUTH. 


Mr. I. On the 15th of December (O. S.,) that is, on 
the 26th of December according to our mode of reckon- 
ing, they weighed anchor on board the Mayflower, for the 
purpose of bringing her into Plymouth harbor. ‘The wind 
did not permit them to enter the harbor till the next day. 

Henry. Did they go on shore immediately ? 

Mr. 1. No. The next day was the Sabbath, on which 
they rested. On Monday, they sent a party on shore to 
fix upon a place to build. Some desired to build on 
Clark’s Island, some near Jones’ River, socalled by them 
after the captain of their ship. On the 20th, after they 
had called on God for direction, they fixed upon the place 
now occupied by the town of Plymouth. 

Henry. What led them to fix upon that place? 

Mr. I. There was a good deal of cleared Sand there, 
and a good brook of fresh water. Besides, there was 
the hill, now called burial hill, on which they proposed 
to plant their cannon, as they thus could command all the 
vicinity. A storm prevented them from doing any thing 
for several days. ‘They then went on shore and went to 
work to provide stuff for building. Remember, that this 
was in the midst of winter. It was about the 4th day of 
Jan. (N. S.) that they began to prepare to build. Re- 
member they had no materials but such as were to be 
found in the forests, and no saw-mills or any machinery to 
aid them, and you can form some idea of the difficulty of 
the work they undertook. Storms very frequent, often so 
violent that they could not work at all: Then they work- 
ed in constant fear of the savages, frequently being alarm- 
ed by what they taok to be their cries. 

Henry. How many houses did they begin to build ? 

Mr. I. They intended to build as few as possible. They 
arranged it that all single men should join some family ; 
by that means they reduced the number of families to 
nineteen. They marked out the building lots, making 
them very small, so that the whole could be the more ea- 
sily enclosed by a fence of high pickets for defence. 

Henry. Did they sleep on board the ship while they 
were at work? 

Mr. I. Yes, and as the ship lay a mile or more from 
shore, it was very inconvenient. The weather was such 
that they could not work more than the half of each week. 
If God in his Providence had not caused the winter to be 
very mild, they would not have been able to build at all, 
and thus the colony would have perished, or have been 
obliged to return to Europe. 

Henry. They helped one another in building, I suppose. 

Mr. I, Yes. It was agreed that every one should build 
his own house, “ thinking that by that course men would 
make more haste than working in common.” They doubt- 
less changed works with one another, and they all worked 
on the ‘common house.” Many of the company were 
sick and unable to work, and several had already died. 
Mr. Bradford was taken very ill, but “in time, through 
God’s mercy in the use of means, recovered.” 

They were greatly troubled at the supposed loss of two 
men by the Indians. Thus far they had seen no Indians 
since they had landed, though they had seen their fires at 
a distance. One day two men who were at work in the 
woods, as they went to eat their dinner by a pond of fresh 
water, saw a deer there. They had two dogs with them. 
The dogs chased the deer and the men followed after them 
till they lost themselves in the woods. They wandered 
all the afternoon, arfd could not find their way to their 
friends, nor did they meet with any Indian houses. Night 
came on. They had no shelter and nothing to eat. They 
had no arms, and nothing to defend themselves with, ex- 
cept each of them a sickle with which they were cutting 
thatch. They lay down upon the earth with nothing hut 
the heavens for a covering. There they heard as they 
supposed two lions roar, and a third answered them. 
This last one seemed to be very near them. 

Henry. Did there use to be lions in this country ? 

Mr. I. No, but the Pilgrims had never seen or heard 
either lions or wolves; it was quite natural therefore for 
them to mistake the one for theother. There were many 
wolves in that vicinity, and it was their howling which 
terrified them. 

Henry. What did they do? 

Mr. I. They thought they would climb up in a tree, and 
thus get out of the way of the lions. So they stood all night 
at the root of a tree ready to spring up into the tree as 
soon as their enemies came. ‘ But it pleased God,” said 
they, “‘ so to dispose, that the wild beasts came not.” It 
was a very cold night. In the morning they set out 
again, and wandered till, in the afternoon, from the top of 
a high hill, they discovered the way, and the place of the 
plantation, which they reached at night, almost dead from 
cold and hunger. One of them, Mr. Goodman, was oblig- 
ed to cut his shoes from his feet. 

— Were there a great many wolves about there 

then? 

Mr. I. Mr. Goodman fell in with some a second time. 
The first day that he was able to walk after his return, he 
went a little way from the houses, with a small dog with 
him. Pretty soon two great wolves ran after the dog, who 
ran to him for protection. He took up a stick and threw 
it at them, and hit one of them, and they turned and ran 
away. Pretty soon they came back again. He got a 


stake, which he held in his hand for defence ; “ and they,” 
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says one of the Pilgrims, ‘‘ sat on their tails grinning at 
him a good while; and went their way and left him.” 

Henry. It seems they had more to fear from wild beasts 
than from savages. ' 

Mr. 1. Yes. They were in great danger also from fire. 
Their roofs were covered with reeds or grass resembling 
straw, which readily took fire from sparks. The house in 
which Gov. Carver and Mr. Bradford lay sick, once took 
fire, and the roof was burned off, though no great damage 
wasdone. Afterwards the house in which the sick lay 
took fire in the same manner. You have little idea of the 
hardships which the Pilgrims suffered. J. A. 
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ORIGINAL. 


WHICH DO YOU LIKE BEST? 


“Poor Eddy, what is the matter?” asked George Mon- 
tague of a little fellow who stood in the road, sobbing 
most piteously. 

Eddy raised his streaming eyes and answered, “‘ Lewis 
Clarke has been pushing me down in the snow, and 
throwing my things all away, because I could not wade 
through that great drift to get his hat for him.” 

** Not because you could not, but because you would 
not, you lazy little scamp. You can do it well enough if 
you choose,” said Lewis, roughly. 

‘‘ Indeed I could not, Lewis; the bank is a great deal 
higher than my head.” 

“I don’t care for that—you shall get my hat or I'll 
thrash you; now see if I don’t.” 

‘“* How came your hat there?” asked George. 

* Bill Taft threw it there.” 

“Then make Bill Taft go after it, if you can. 
unjust to make little Eddy do it.” 

Edward clung to George’s coat and looked up to him 
imploringly. ‘‘ Do not tremble so, poor little fellow,” 
said George to him, soothingly, ‘I will protect you. 
Where are your cap and mittens?” 

“* Away there in the snow. Lewis won’t let me get 
them.” 

“{ will get them for you,” said George. And he 
brushed the snow from the child’s hair and clothes with 
his own handkerchief; went for his cap and mittens, and 

put them on; and then gathering up his scattered books, 
took Eddy’s hand to lead him home. 

“* You don’t get off so, I can tell you,” said Lewis, plac- 
ing himself in the path directly before them; “ not a step 
do you stir till my hat is brought here by one of you.” 

‘* Which it certainly will not be, Lewis,” said George, 
very quietly. 

** We'll see,” said Lewis, suddenly attempting to seize 
Edward ; but George stepped quickly between them. 

“I am no fighter, as you very well know, Lewis, and 
nothing shall provoke me to raise my hand against you ; 
but I shall protect Edward, and take him home. And 
another thing, I give you fair warning that I shall do; if 
I know of your attempting to vex or frighten the little 
boys into obeying your high behests for the future, as I 
am sorry to say is too often the case, I will immediately 
inform your father, and the principal of our academy.” 

** You will, tell-tale,” shouted Lewis, his eyes flashing 
with anger. 

**T will, Lewis. I hope I shall have the courage to do 
right, though I were called ten thousand names. And it 
is right, it is my duty, to take the part of the helpless and 
oppressed.” 

George, then taking Eddy very deliberately under one 
arm, carried him past Lewis, and setting him down, led 
him to his father’s house; while the passionate and over- 
bearing Lewis stood loudly threatening to do, what he 
knew he dared not, and could not do. 

My dear young readers, which of these two boys do you 
like best? which do you wish to resemble in character 


and conduct? Think well before you decide. M. A. F. 
Stockbridge. 
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HOW TO TALK.—NO. VII. 


Mr. Cummings was very desirous that all the members 
of his school should have a good Dictionary. I hope that 
all the readers of the Companion have access to some large 
work, like that of Worceste:, or the beautiful edition of 
Webster, just published by the Messrs. Merriam, in 
Springfield, Mass. References to such a Dictionary 
would enable you to decide quite easily, many doubtful 

oints, that otherwise might cause you much difficulty. 
ns of the errors in talking, however, which you need 
to correct, you will not find explained in a Dictionary. 
Hence Master Cummings’ desire to give his boys the prac- 
tical and familiar lessons to which we have so often re- 
ferred. 

The subject.of one of these lessons was a point in the 
use of the possessive case. Mr. Cummings took from his 
hat a late paper, and said to the boys that he wanted their 
opinion upon what he was about to read. He then read 
somewhat as follows, from the paper, which was published 
by a Mr. Briggs of New York, and called the Butietin. 
“‘Our neighbors persist in calling our journal Brices’ 
Bu.uetin, and we insist that it is Brieges’s BuLietin.” 
Now, said Mr. C., which is right. Some thought one 





form to be the correct one, and others the other. Two or 
three of them thought that the man himself ought to know 
which was right. Well, said the teacher, suppose there 
were a hundred men of the name of Briggs, and they 
were divided about the matter,—who should decide? 
They soon saw that that would not do. Our names are a 
part of the language, and we must use them according to 
the laws of the language, and general consent. 

Shall we say Charles’ hat, or Charles’s hat? Here 
again there was some hesitancy, but most of the boys pre- 
ferred Charles’s hat. 

Well, said Mr. Cummings, I suppose that older persons 
and good grammarians are just about as much divided as 
you are. 

The general rule is to add the s to such names as end 
in the hissing sound (s, or ce,) as well as to other names. 
The general exception is, that it should not be added, 
when the repetition of the hissing sound is very unpleas- 
ant to the ear. All good grammarians, I believe, adopt 
these principles. The disagreement in practice arises 
from different tastes, or I might say from different ears, 
in determining when the exception should be made. Near- 
ly all would say Clarence’s cap,—most would say Wells’s 
Grammar ; very few would say, Perez's skates; none 
would say, Professor Agassiz’s lectures. 

In cases like the last, the better way is to use another 
form of expression, and say the lectures of Professor Agas- 
siz. The tendency of good usage is towards the regular 
form of the possessive, with s expressed; and although 
the practice of good speakers is not uniform, our ears are 
becoming more and more accustomed to the repetition of 
the s, and good taste is less shocked by its use than for- 
merly. 

Now I guess some of my younger readers will think 
this lesson of Master Cummings needs a little explanation 
from their parents, or older brothers and sisters. I hope 
they will talk over the subject, and have it thoroughly un- 
derstood. Perhaps some of you who live in Kentucky and 
States in that part of the country, will reckon that the wri- 
ter of this must be a yankee, because he guesses. But you 
will find that the word guess is quite proper to be used in 
certain connections, although it is used too much in some 
places. And the word reckon should not be used at all in 
the sense of suppose, think or guess. L. F. 
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REASONS FOR NOT BEING AFRAID. 


BY REV. J. ALDEN, D. D. 


Mrs. Green, with her children George and Eliza, were 
spending the summer months in the country. One after- 
noon the children were playing in the garden. It was 
very hot. Pretty soon a dark cloud rose in the west, and 
shut in the sun, George and his sister were very glad, 
for now it was cooler. Pretty soon they heard a low, 
rumbling noise. ‘* What was that?” said Eliza. 

“It was a gun, I guess,” said George. 

“‘T guess not; it was thunder.” 

“Tt was a gun, I tell you,” said George. He was old- 
er than his sister, and thought he ought to talk as though 
he knew more than she did. A bright flash of lightning 
followed his remark. ‘Then the same deep, low sound 
was heard. 

“There,” said Eliza, “see the lightning. I knew it 
was thunder. Itis going to rain. Let us take our play- 
things in before they get wet.” 

‘They began to pick up their playthings. Eliza held up 
her apron, and George put the smaller things in it. But 
then there came a bright flash, and a very heavy clap of 
thunder. Eliza dropped her apron, and ran, letting the 
playthings fall upon the ground. George ran after her, 
quite as much frightened as she was. He ran over the 
playthings which she dropped. Mrs. Green stood in the 
door, and saw what was done. She told them, as they 
came to her, that they had better go and get their play- 
things. ‘They would have time todo so before the rain 
came on. ‘ But mother,” said George, ‘I am so much 
afraid of the thunder.” 

‘*The thunder won’t hurt you,” said his mother. 

Tt may strike me.” 

“The thunder never strikes; it is the lightning that 
does the harm.” 

‘*T should not be afraid of the lightning, if it were not 
for the thunder.” 

“When you hear the thunder, the danger from that 
flash is over; but run and get your things; see, the rain 
is coming fast; it will spoil some of them to be wet.” 

George ran, in obedience to his mother, and gathered 
up the playthings, though he was very much afraid there 
would be some loud thunder before he got into the house. 
There was not, however. When he was in the house, the 
cloud came nearer, and the lightnings became brighter, 
and thunder louder. George was standing by the win 
dow. 

There was a very large white oak tree in the midst of a 
neighboring pasture, and there were a number of cows 
underneath its branches. They had either been standing 
there in the shade, or had gone there for shelter from the 
impending shower. Suddenly a bright stream of fire de- 
scended from the cloud to the tree. At the same time a 
deafening peal of thunder was heard. George slmt his 
eyes, and placed his hands on his ears, and screamed. 
When he opened his eyes and looked towards the tree, he 
saw that nearly half its top had been torn off and scattered 
about, and that the cows were laying on the ground. He 





was very much frightened, and ran to his mother, and put 
both hands over his eyes, and hid his face in her lap, and 
kept it there till she told him that the storm was over. 
Then he looked up, and asked his mother if she was not 
afraid when it thundered so. His mother told him she 
was not afraid of the noise, though it was not pleasant. 
The lightning was the only thing to be afraid of. 

“* Wasn’t you afraid of the lightning?” said he. 

*“‘No,” replied his mother. 

“‘ Why were you not afraid? If it had struck you in- 
stead.of the tree, wouldn’t it have killed you?” 

** Yes, it would; certainly.” 

‘* Why were you not afraid ?” 

“*T will tell you a story, and then I will see if you can 
tell me why I was not afraid. I once saw a very affec- 
tionate father playing with his sons. He had-two little 
boys about as large as you are. I saw him take them and 
hold them up over his head. It seemed to please them 
very much. Why were they not afraid?” 

“* Because they knew he would not let them fall.” 

“That was it. Well, then, he took his sword—he was 
a captain in the militia. It was very bright, and looked 
as if it might be very sharp. They played war, and he 
would run after them with his sword, swinging it around 
as if he was about to cut their heads off. Why were they 
not afraid ?” 

‘* Because they knew he wouldn’t hurt them.” 

** How did they know it?” 

‘* Because they knew he loved them.” 

** Very well. Now the lightning is in the hand of the 


good Lord, just as much as the sword was in the hand of | 


that father.” 

** Does the good Lord hold the lightning in his hand 
like a sword t” said Eliza. 

‘No, my dear; God is a Spirit. I meant that the light- 
ning is under the control of God, just as much as the 
sword was under the control of the father. Can’t you tell 
now why we should not be afraid of the lightning?” 

**No, ma’am, for we don’t know but God will let the 
lightning strike us. He lets it strike folks sometimes.” 

‘‘ That is true; but the Lord loves those who fear him 
more than any father loves his children. Now, if you 
were sure that the good Lord loved you better than your 
father does, would you be afraid ?” 

“No, ma’am; but how can we tell whether the good 
Lord loves us so or not ?” 

“* You may be sure of it, if you repent of your sins and 
serve him. He has said so a great many times in the Bi- 
ble. The way to feel safe at all times, is tolove God and 
keep his commandments.” 

** Don’t good people ever die?” 

“Yes; but not till the time comes when the good Lord 
thinks it is best for them to goto heaven. All other causes 
of death, as well as the lightning, are wholly under God’s 
control. There can no accident happen without his per- 
mission ; there can no sickness come without his permis- 
sion. Would you be afraid, if sickness, and the lightning, 
and every cause of death were in your father’s power?” 

‘*No, ma’am; I shouldn’t be afraid then.” 

** All these things are in your heavenly Father’s power. 
Be his servant, and secure his love, and you can always 
feel as safe, nay safer, than if all power was in your papa’s 
hands. You now know the reason why I was not afraid 
when the lightning struck the tree. Fear and love God, 
and you need not be afraid of anything.” 

[M. ¥. Evangelist. 
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BATTLE WITH A BEAR. 


Dr. Isaac Hamberlin, a worthy and old citizen of this 
county, came to his death in the most shocking manner a 
few days since. Dr. H., with two other gentlemen, left 
Satartia for a bear hunt, and proceeded to Lake George, 
where it forms a junction with the Sunflower river. A 
short time after they had landed from their boat, the dogs 
entered the cane and immediately struck a trail, and Dr. 
H. followed them but a short distance, when he came up 
to them and a very large bear in a thick cane. Dr. H. 
fired at him, the ball entering his head at the upper part 
of the nose, without doing much injury, than to infuriate 
him, and he turned and made at Dr. H. ‘The Doctor en- 
deavored to get out of the animal’s way, but the cane be- 
ing very thick, he could not run but slowly, and had pro- 
ceeded but a short distance when the bear overtook him, 
seized him by the thigh, jerked him to the ground, and 
completely stripped Dr. H.’s leg of flesh and muscles. By 
this time the dogs again seized the bear and got him off. 
Dr. H. attempted to rise but could not, being so badly 
torn. He then got out his hunting knife; the bear left 
the dogs and attacked Dr. H. the second time, and tore 
him very much. This time Dr. H. succeeded in cutting 
one or two gashes in the throat of the bear, but not deep 
enough to do him any material injury. The dogs again 
diverted the attention of the bear from his victim, and he 
left Dr. H. and engaged with the dogs; but in a few mo- 
ments, the bear came at him the third time, when Dr. 
H. made a stroke at him, -but the bear seized the 
knife by the blade, wrenched it from Dr. H., threw it 
some distance from him, and seized Dr. H.’s arm and 
mashed it into jelly. By this time the cries of Dr. H. 
brought one of his companions to his rescue, and he see- 
ing the awful situation of his friend, fired and struck the 
bear in the neck, which caused the beast to leave his vic- 
tim and take to flight ; but another of the company com- 
ing up in an opposite direction, encountered the bear and 
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shot him. Dr. H. died shortly after, attended with the 
most excruciating pain. [ Yazoo (Missouri) Whig. 


A HEN IN TROUBLE. 
The Rev. Cesar Otway, in his recently published pa- 





per on “ The Intellectuality of Domestic Animals,” gives 


the following anecdote, which is by far too good not to 
receive the benefit of a wider circulation :— 

At the flour mills of Tubbera keena, near Clonmel, 
while in the possession of the late Mr. Newbold, there was 
a goose, which, by some accident, was left solitary, with- 
out mate or offspring, gander and goslings. Now it hap- 

ned, as is common, that the miller’s wife had set a num- 
ber of duck eggs under a hen, which in due time were in- 
cubated; and of course the ducklings, as soon as they 
came forth, ran with natural instinct to the water, and 
the hen was in a sad pucker—her maternity urging her 
to follow the brood, and her selfishness disposing her to 
keep on dry land. In the meanwhile up sailed the goose, 
and with a noisy gabble, which certainly (being interpre- 
ted) meant, leave them to my care, she swam up and 
down with the ducklings; and when they were tired with 
their aquatic excursion, she consigned them to the care of 
the hen. The next morning down came again the duck- 
lings to the pond, and there was the goose waiting for 
them, and there stood the hen in her great flustration. 
On this occasion we are not at all sure that the goose in- 
vited the hen—observing her maternal trouble—but it és 
a fact that she, being near the shore, the hen jumped on 
her back, and there sat, the ducklings swimming, and the 
goose and hen after them, up and down the pond. And 
this was not a solitary event: day after day the hen was 
seen on board the goose, attending the ducklings up and 
down, in perfect contentedness and good humor; numbers 
of people coming to witness the circumstance, which con- 
tinued until the ducklings, coming to days of discretion, 
required no longer the joint guardianship of the goose and 
hen. 
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STRANGERS’ RETREAT. 


There is a Strangers’ Retreat in Boston, designed for the pro- 
tection and benefit of young women who come here to seek em- 
ployment. It may be asked, what need is there of such an es- 
tablishment, when there are so many hotels and boarding hous- 
es? We answer, that most of the hotels and boarding houses 
are so high in their charges, as to exceed the ability of such 
persons to pay them. But there is a still greater difficulty, 
which meets such young women, if they come unattended by a 
gentleman, which is, they know not where to go, and have to be 
dependent on any person they can see who will conduct them to 
a lodging place, till they can make their arrangements. For in- 
stance, a young woman arrives by Railroad at a Depot in Bos- 
ton, in the evening. She is immediately beset by a ber of 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


We have received many Letters from our young readers late- 
ly. We hope they will excuse us, if we do not publish them all. 
The following contains such a good example of brotherly kind- 
ness, that we must present it for imitation :— 


Fall River, Mass., Feb. 26th, 1848. 


Dear Smm:—Though I have never seen you,I thought I 
would write to you, to tell you how much I like your little paper. 
I have a little brother and sister, and sometimes I read to them 
in it, and they like very much to hear me. I am sorry that I 
have not sent the money before. We have a Post Office, and 
where do you think it is? It is in the centre-table drawer, and 
my brother is the Post Master. Brother had a letter from Moth- 
er, and there was a story init. I will tell it to you. 

“Two little children were sitting one day in a nice warm 
room. The eldest, a little boy whom we will call Tommy, and 
his sister Ella. The little girl had a slate in her hand. Her 
brother said to her, ‘will you let me take your slate?’ Instead 
of answering kindly she said, ‘no, you shan’t;’ and her lips be- 
gan to swell so much that if her mother had seen her, she might 
have thought her little girl had had a sad thump. Now her 
brother did not look angrily upon her, and call her a naughty 
girl; no, notso Tommy. Then she looked up with her arm 
around the slate, as if she meant to keep ity But when she saw 
how pleasantly he looked, her face changed in a moment, and 
she said, “yes, brother dear, you may have my slate.” If Tom- 
my had been cross, he would not have obtained the slate. But 
the best of it was, the good lesson he was teaching his sister.” 

Now if you know any little boys and girls who are not 
good, like Tommy, tell them how much better it is to be so. 
And if you want to know who these children are, I will tell you. 
Tommy was my brother, and Ella was my sister. 

Good bye, Mr. Willis, good bye. Eve.tyn Borpen. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Gould, Kendall & Lincoln have commenced the publication 
of * Chambers’ Library for Young People.” One volume is en- 
titled “‘ Orlando; a Story of Self-denial,” by Maria Edgeworth ; 
the other is, “Little Robinson and other Tales.” They are 
handsomely printed, and the binding is in a new style of colored 
printing. This series is designed to be of an elevated moral 
character; and hopes are entertained that it will tend to super- 
cede the immoral light literature, which so extensively corrupts 
the youthful minds of the present day. 

—————— 

The Boston Dairy Evenine TRrave wer is a newspaper of 
the most salutary character, as to its moral influence, and con- 
tains the latest and fullest report of foreign, domestic, and city 
intelligence, of any that we receive. It is one that we cannot 
willingly lay down till we have read it through. It has fately 
been enlarged by the addition of more than six columns of mat- 
ter, and being always so well printed, on good paper, that it can 
be read without injury to the eyes, The price is five dollars a 
year, or four dollars if paid strictly in advance. Office, No. 8, 
Old State House, State Street. 
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men with carriages, who very politely offer to convey her and 
her baggage wherever she chooses to go; but she cannot name 
any particular place; she only wishes to be conveyed to some 
respectable boarding house. Now, among these very polite 
men, there are some very bad men, who are seeking for just 
such opportunities, to convey young women to places where all 
sorts of wickedness is practised, such as cannot be named; and 
although appearances at first entrance are pleasant and inviting, 
yet by degrees‘such a young female soon finds herself in a 
snare, from which very few escape unharmed, and where many 
are ruined. 

This state of things is found to be a great and growing evil 
in Boston—and some ladies of respectability and piety have de- 
vised & plan to prevent the mischief as far as possible. A gen- 
teel house has been hired and furnished by the liberality of a 
few individuals; a lady of experience in housekeeping has 
been engaged as a Matron—and good Board is offered at the 
lowest possible rate, to young women, until they can find situa- 
tions to suit them. A Society of Ladies have the care and su- 
perintendence of the establishment—connected with which is 
an Office, where a register is kept of all females wishing em- 
ployment, and where respectable families and shopkeepers only 
can be furnished with help. 

A few days ago, the Editor had the pleasure of attending the 
Dedication of this Retreat, to the purpose for which it was devo- 
ted. Aconsiderable number of Ladies had passed the afternoon 
in prayer and consultation ; and after a social repast of tea and 
other refreshments, two Clergymen and several other brethren 
passed the evening with them in addresses, prayer and singing, 
all having reference to the important object which had called 
them together. It was a very pleasant and interesting sight to 
see Christians of different denominations engaged in such a be- 
nevolent and praiseworthy undertaking. 

We will only add, that the dangers to which the young per 
sons we have alluded to, are exposed, are greater than we can 
describe, and the Retreat from these dangers is solely intended 
for their benefit. The house is NUMBER SIX, COLUMBIA 
STREET, not far from the Worcester Depot. The Matron is 
Mrs. Cummins, whose motherly kindness will be bestowed up- 
on all respectable females who apply at the Retreat. We 
would advise, that all such-persons bring with them a Recom- 
mendation from their Pastor, Sabbath School Teacher, or other 
person, as may be convenient. This would not only be an intro- 
duction to the Retreat, but might be of immediate service in 
procuring a good situation. 











OBEY GOD RATHER THAN MAN. 


As a general thing, it is the duty of children to obey their pa- 
rents; but, when a parent commands what is wrong, the child 
should not obey. A poor woman told her son to cut downa 
large pear tree, which stood in the garden of the cottage where 
they lived, for firewood, as they were suffering from cold. The 
boy made no answer. His mother repeated her'command; but 
he still hesitated, and said, ‘ Mother, I ought to obey you, but I 
tnust first obey God. The tree is not ours. It belongs to our 
landlord; and you know that God says, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ 
‘I hope you will not make me cut it down.” She yielded, for the 
time ; but after suffering from cold a day or two longer, she told 
him he must cut down the tree. He then said to her, “ Mother; 
God has often helped us, and supplied our wants when we have 
been in trouble. Let us wait till this time to-morrow. Then, if 
we do not find some relief, though I am sure it will be wrong, 
yet if you make me do it, I will cut the tree in obedience to 
your command.” To this she agreed. The boy retired to his 
closet, and prayed earnestly that God would help them, and save 
him from being compelled to break his law. The next morning, 
he went out and found a man whose wagon had broken down 
under a heavy load of coal. He told the man his case, who 
agreed to let him carry away the coal, and they might pay for 
it, if they were able, when he called for it. But he never called. 
It is always safe to do right. [Anecdotes for Boys. 

—— 


BROTHERLY AFFECTION. 


Customs vary in different countries. ‘In England, whena man 
dies without making a will, his property goes to his eldest son. 
Mr. Sergeant Glanville, who lived in the days of Charles IL., 
had an eldest son, who was incurably vicious; and seeing no 
hope of reforming him, the father gave his property to his sec- 
ond son, When Mr. Glanville died, and his eldest son learned 
what was done, he became greatly dejected, and ina short time 
his character underwent an entire change. When his brother 
perceived this, he invited him and a party of his friends to a 
feast. After several dishes had been served, he ordered one, 
covered up, to be set before his brother; which on being open- 
ed, was found to contain the writings that conveyed to him the 
estate. This, he remarked was what he was sure his father 
would have done, had he lived to witness the happy change 
which they saw, [ Jb. 

————— 


TRUE GREATNESS. 


_Chief Justice Marshall was in the habit of going to market 
himself, and carrying home his purchases. Frequently he 
would be seen returning at sunrise, with poultry in one hand 
and vegetables in the other. On one of these occasions, a fash- 
ionable young man from the North, who had removed to Rich- 
mond, was swearing violently because he could find no one to 
carry home his turkey. Marshall stepped up, and asking him 
where he lived, said “That is my way, and I will take it for 
you.” When they came to his house, the young man inquired, 





“ What shall I pay you?” “Oh, nothing,” said the Chief Jus- 
tice, “you are welcome, it was on my way, and no trouble.” 
“ Who is that polite old gentleman, who brought home my tur- 
key for me?” inquired the young man of a by-stander. “That,” 
replied he, “is John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United 
States.” “Why did he bring home my turkey?” “To give 

ou a severe reprimand, and teach you to attend to your own 

usiness,” was the reply. True greatness never feels above 
doing any thing that is useful; but especially, the truly great 
man will never feel above helping himself. His own indepen- 
dence of character depends on his being able to help himself. 
Dr. Franklin, when he first established himself in business, in 
Philadelphia, wheeled home the paper which he purchased for 
his printing-office, upon a wheel-barrow, with his own hands, Jb. 
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THANK GOD FOR YOUR REASON. 


An individual, as he was passing along the streets of London, 
was accosted by a stranger with the question, “Did you ever 
thank God for the use of your reason?” ‘+ No,” was the reply, 
“T never thought of doing it.” “ Well, do it quickly,” rejoined 
the stranger, “ for ] have lost mine.” For years afler reading 
the account of the above occurrence, we have no recollection of 
ever kneeling in prayer without rendering distinct and express 
thanks to the Father of mercies for the continued possession of 
this inestimable blessing. Reader, suppose that you should be 
accosted by some spirit from that ne = on which hope never 
dawns, with the question, “ Did you ever render suitable thanks 
to God, that you are not all that 1 am?”—what would be your 
reply? And with what feelings, as you should subsequently 
“ bow the knee to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” would 
you express the grateful remembrance of the fact, that you are 
not lost ? 
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Haypn.—The poet Corpani once asked his friend Haydn, 
“ how it happened that his church music was almost always of 
an animating, cheerful, and even gay description?” To this, 
Haydn’s answer was, “I cannot make it otherwise. I write ac- 
cording to the thoughts which I feel; when I think upon God, 
my heart is so full of joy that the ‘notes dance and leap, as it 
were, from my pen; and since God has given me a cheerful 
heart, it will be easily forgiven me that I serve him with a 
cheerful spirit.” 

—p———_ 


Tue Morner.—Sheridan wrote, “ Women govern us; let us 
try to render them perfect. The more they are enlightened, so 
much the more we shall be. On the cultivation of the minds of 
women, depends the wisdom of men.” Napoleon said, “The 
future destiny of the child is always the work of the mother.” 

—_——~—__. 

Evin Speaxine.—Hear not ill of a friend, nor speak any of 

anenemy. Believe not all you hear, nor report all you believe. 


Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


A SIMILIE. 


A pale, pure lily leaned its head 
n asilvery brooklet’s breast, 
A lulling breeze swept o’er its bed, 
And rocked it there to rest. 


And as it slept, to every wave 
That rippled by in glee, 

A freight of scented sweets it gave, 
To carry to the sea. 


A holy thought of pure, meek love, 
On a human spirit lay, 

Airs, glicing earthward from above, 
Breathed round it day by day. 


And as that spirit’s life flowed on, 
In Time’s deep sea to cease, 
Each act from that meek love had won 
A perfumed freight of peace. M. T. 
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A MOTHER'S COUNSEL. 


Oh! give thyself to God, my child, 
Now in thy early youth; 

Before thy spirit is defiled 

By sin, remorse, or passion wild, 
Oh choose the way of truth! 


I do not say that fragrant flowers 
Will always strew the road,— 

That bitter blasts and pelting showers 

Will never mar thy sunny hours; . 
Yet, give thyself to God. 


For though the angry tempest roll 
Across the changing scene, : 

He can its fiercest rage control, 

And still preserve thy inmost soul 
Untroubled and serene. 


And when at last thy body lies 
Beneath the lowly sod, 

Thy happy spirit shall arise, 

And dwell with Jesus in the skies : 
Then give thyself to God. 


— re 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


*Tis sweet to hear the psalm 
Swell from the hearth at even— 
Tt makes the troubled bosom calm— 
Makes earth resemble heaven ;— 


When woman’s gentle tones, 
And manhood’s, deep and strong, 
And trembling trills of little ones 
Blend in the sacred song ;— 


When those we love are there, 
And all their voices raise 

With one consent, in David’s prayer, 
Or David’s grateful praise. 

*Tis pleasant in the psalm 
To worship God in otee— 

It soothes and makes the bosom calm, 
And fills the mind with heaven. 
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